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to erect an immense establishment, at an expense of more 
than $ 200,000 for fixtures only. A like sum was devoted 
to the current expenses of the works. Factories were si- 
multaneously erected at or near Munich, Stuttgard, and Berlin. 
The arrangements were made with remarkable intelligence 
and caution ; and we cannot doubt, that the new method will 
prove of immense importance to the prosperity, comfort, and 
improvement of the northern nations and colonies of the Old 
World and the New. 



Art. VI. — La Chute d'un Sngt ; Episode. Par Al- 
phonse de Lamartine. Bruxelles. 1838. 

This work, like " Jocelyn," is an episode in a poem on 
a large scale, the composition of which has occupied many 
years of Lamartine's life, and which, in design, he justly 
calls " immense." It was the favorite scheme of his youth, 
and continues to be the labor of his advanced age. In his 
view, the period of epic poetry has gone by. It was the 
form in which the poetic spirit clothed itself in the infancy 
of nations, before the birth of criticism, when history was 
blended with fable, and the bards were the chroniclers 
of great events. In modern times the individualities, that 
constituted the interest and charm of the epopee, are merged 
in truths of wider range. The illusion of imagination is 
broken. The poet sways the mind of his reader by a power 
of another kind. The sphere of human vision is enlarged by 
the influence of philosophy and religion. Man perceives 
" that he constitutes only an imperceptible part of a vast and 
various whole ; that the work of perfecting his nature is a 
comprehensive and eternal work." Men now interest them- 
selves in whatever pertains to the race. In a word, the 
epopee is no longer national or heroic, but cosmopolitan, or, 
as Lamartine expresses it, humanitaire. 

Our author's great poem is constructed on this plan. His 
epic, he tells us, is adapted not only to present time and place, 
but to the world, and to the future. It is accordingly founded 
upon a subject which, embodying human thought in all its 
stages, permits the poet to be at the same time local and 
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universal, marvellous and true. That subject is the moral des- 
tiny of man ; the successive steps of progress, through which 
the human soul reaches the goal appointed by its Creator. 

Independently of the task of judging how M. de Lamar- 
tine accomplishes the vast work thus laid out, there is some- 
thing formidable in the idea of simply perusing a poem of 
such proportions, that two volumes duodecimo contain only 
an episode. But more serious objections than its length will 
probably prevent the favorable reception the writer would 
anticipate from the public for his Poeme Hurnanitaire. 

The lyrics of M. de Lamartine commanded attention and 
admiration both in his own and other countries. The vigor 
and purity of thought and feeling, the richness and graphic 
beauty of imagery, and the mastery of versification, they dis- 
played, secured at once for the author the first place among 
the living poets of France. He embodied the highest, the 
most serious, feelings of his age, and every cultivated mind ac- 
knowledged the truth of his sentiments. Unfortunate enough, 
however, to have few worthy rivals, the adulation lavished 
upon him, if it did not wholly blind him to his faults, inca- 
pacitated him for that high perception of excellence in his 
art, so indispensable to improvement. Nor was this all. He 
was essentially deficient in the loftiest attributes of genius. He 
possessed a pure heart, an active fancy, a ready apprehension 
of the beautiful, and an almost unbounded command of lan- 
guage. But not to him belonged the original faculty, that 
" bodies forth the forms of things unknown " ; that pene- 
trates the hidden recesses of nature, and brings us thence 
new objects of delight, new themes for meditation. Nor 
had he the overwhelming passion, that leads the soul captive, 
and is inferior only to the inventive power. His genius was 
imitative. It received its impulse, perhaps unconsciously, 
from the writers of other countries, though the novelty of his 
sentiments and his style gave him an ascendency over those 
of his own. 

His latest productions exhibit, in a higher degree, the 
defects, both of conception and manner, growing out of his 
poetical self-complacency. " Jocelyn," the first of his 
scenes, given to the world " to interrogate its judgment re- 
specting a species of poetry never yet submitted by the author 
to criticism," possessed an unusual degree of local interest. 
It is a fragment of the history of the heart, " le type chretien 
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a notre epoque." Its hero is a character familiar to us all ; 
the village cure, the gospel priest. The details of the story 
are touching and true. But it creates no favorable opinion of 
the genius or taste of the author, to see how this simple and 
affecting tale has been transformed by his idealizing process 
into something that has no trace of probability ; how the traits 
of humanity have faded into vague and mystic images ; how 
sentiment is elaborated till it loses all its effect ; how our 
sympathies are strewed about and evaporated, like the poetic 
dews he describes as flung to spirit breezes ; 

" Even as the pearly tears that morning weeps, 
Coloring the fields at dawn, which gathered all 
Would How a river, but which noiseless sink 
Upon the traveller's path." 

The story of " Jocelyn " is beautiful, and we feel that we 
ought to be affected by it. That we are not, is the writer's 
fault. The scenery is magnificent, but the descriptions leave 
only a vague and confused impression of loveliness and gran- 
deur. The thoughts are noble, but clad in phrase so gor- 
geous and amplified, that they astonish instead of elevating. 
It is as if we stood before a picture, where was exhibited 
every variety of color and figure to charm the sense, but 
where there was no shading or relief ; the mental eye aches 
with the accumulation of objects and their confused brilliancy. 
The language is one glowing mass of illustration ; it loses 
effect from its want of adaptation to the subjects presented. 
In feeling our author is not less elaborate and exaggerated 
than in description. His love is not like the love of ordinary 
mortals ; even his religion is etherealized beyond the limits 
of reason and nature. 

" The Fall of an Angel," he tells us, has less of the 
"nature contemporaine" which distinguished "Jocelyn," 
and which is to mark other episodes not yet published. The 
scene being laid in the antediluvian age of the world, the 
fantastic enters into this poem as a necessary element. The 
romance is in the form of a " Vision," related by an aged 
man dwelling on the summit of Libanus. The ascent toward 
the abode of this mysterious prophet is described, from the 
first glimpse caught from beneath, of the group of Lebanon, 
" veiled by tempests, their giant arms kindled with the fires 
of the empyrean, stretching like vast skeletons in the sun- 
light," where the eye sank under the shadow of the steeps 
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that sustained the granite ramparts, where, from time to time, 
in the clefts of rocks, the dark walls of some monastery- 
stood forth, scarcely distinguishable from the crag itself, even 
by the pilot's eye ; to the sacred spot, a cave enclosed by 
inaccessible rocks, on the highest visible peak ; a spot to 
which led no path trod by mortal foot, which the mountaineer 
would seek for days in vain, and which only a miracle could 
reveal. On this perilous enterprise two pilgrims ventured ; 

" From mountain crest to where the torrents swept, 
Three days our winding, toilsome course we kept ; 
Saw at our feet the tribes of savage birth, 
The desert's children, refuse of the earth ; 
The warlike, dark-eyed tribes of haughty mien, 
Who bow before the calf that crops the green ; 
And Arab swains, who lead their wandering flocks 
From far-off plains to drink beneath these rocks ; 
The followers of the Sun, whose dwellings light 
Amid the foliage gleamed in clusters white ; 
'Mong all to sleep secure, or sust'nance claim, 
For sacred in the Fast the stranger's name ! 
Till by the distant sound of convent bell 
We knew where they, the holy brethren, dwell ; 
And o'er those dizzy peaks, swept by the wind, 
Clambering, we left their sombre walls behind. 
The mountain was a crater at our feet, 

By hundred caverns ploughed its massive round, 
Where the eye, plunging o'er the verge profound, 
Night, dizzy horror, death, alone could meet ! 
The snows, that meit in pale and yellow foam, 
Smoke like the fires, that light the shepherd's home ; 
In thousand torrents toward the abyss they haste, 
And fill with thunderous sound the startled waste. 
Trembling we climb, where scarce the eagles dare 
To perch, and round the peaks that pierce the air, 
We greet with wonder, 'twixt us and the sun, 
The shadow of the trees of Lebanon. 
Cedars by God's hand planted, — solemn crown, 

Wherewith the king of thunders wreathes his brow, — 
Beneath their shade in sacred gloom we bow, 
As in a fane where the Most High comes down." 

Then follows the narration, heard from the lips of the 
ancient prophet. The opening scene, as described by him, 
is striking and beautiful. The time is that when earth and 
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her products, all, save man, were in youthful vigor and per- 
fection. It is evening. The moon, pale sister of the earth, 
is rising broad and round among the sacred cedars, touch- 
ing their summits with gold, and streaming in serpentine 
wavings amid their foliage. Flocks are descending a distant 
slope, driven homeward by a wandering shepherd tribe. The 
human figures are described as transcending in shape and 
proportion the modern race of men. They vanish in the 
distance, and the wood is left to solitude and silence. 

In those days, the seer continues, from the highest to the 
lowest orders of creation, every production of the Almighty 
hand was instinct with soul and sense. The angels, elder 
brethren of man, loved to linger in earthly solitudes, and to 
haunt the sacred mountain, whence at eve went up myriad 
accents of harmony, while they listened in the soft twilight. 
Then follows the hymn of the cedars of Lebanon, that appeal 
to Nature to assert their possession of a living sense. 

"Thou know'st it — Heaven of night, to which we speak ! 
Rocks, which our feet sound even to the abyss, 
The sap that nourishes our veins to seek ; 

Sun, whose fierce rays our quivering foliage kiss ! 
Thou know'st it, night, of whom our wealth of leaves 
Its sparkling gems and pendent pearls receives ! 

Oh say if sense is ours ! 
Sense, with which nature every creature dowers ! " &c. 

At the close of the hymn the angels ascend to heaven, 
"bearing from sphere to sphere the melodious echo of the 
chant of earth." One of their number remains ; his gaze 
is fixed on the ground, forgetful of heaven ; for on a couch 
of flowers, under the shadow of the cedars, slumbers a lovely 
maiden, who has been left by her companions, unconscious 
of their departure, and of the approach of night. The enam- 
oured spirit hovers entranced over the sleeping child, whose 
beauty is most elaborately described, breaks into a plaintive 
soliloquy, and mourns the destiny that divides him from one 
so lovely. He has already often in her dreams presented to 
her imagination a form of surpassing glory and grace, but 
cannot hold more direct communication with her, without as- 
suming a nature like he" own. While the celestial lover 
contemplates his charge, drinking in at every glance "her 
beauty, that illumes the night," a hoarse murmur of voices is 
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heard in the depths of the forest, and torches fling a lurid 
glare upon the foliage. A human figure approaches with 
cautious step, and in the attitude of one listening attentively. 
He holds the lighted trunk of a young pine, the blaze of 
which shows distinctly his savage features, his dress of skins, 
and the rude arms he wears. These proclaim his occupation 
to be other than that of the peaceful herdsmen, who have just 
left the spot. At the sight of Daidha, as the sleeping maiden 
is called, he starts with surprise and pleasure ; and his excla- 
mations quicken the approach of his six comrades, who sur- 
round their prey with shouts of admiration and delight. The 
lawless hunters dispute for the prize ; Daidha wakes at the 
tumult ; her agony of terror and efforts to escape are an- 
swered only with laughter by her savage captors. But while, 
exhausted and fainting, she sinks to the ground, unexpected 
succour is at hand. The invisible spirit that watched over 
her, forgetful of all but her danger, assumes the nature of 
man, to rescue her. He fights and vanquishes the robbers, 
one by one ; then restores the damsel to her companions, 
who at that moment return to seek her. In return for her 
deliverance, he is led away captive to their rustic dwellings, 
where the voice of the patriarch on the morrow decides his 
fate. His life is spared, spite of the clamors of the crowd 
eager to slay the dreaded stranger, but he is condemned to 
perpetual slavery. 

It does not appear from the poem, that the fallen angel re- 
tains any of the faculties of his former nature, or even the 
recollection of his state in heaven. He is man, but wholly 
ignorant of men, or of the speech by which they commu- 
nicate with each other. The form which he has assumed is 
that so long familiar to her imagination, when his celestial 
love visited her in dreams. The sight of Daidha cheers 
his captivity. She seeks him when alone and desponding, 
and teaches him the language of men, by which he in turn 
reveals the affection which reconciles him to his servile 
condition. The poet beautifully depicts the happiness of the 
lovers at the first flow of mutual confidence. 

"Like two clear streams, that wander o'er the glade 
By narrow banks divided, and reflecting 
Each in its face the green and bending shore, 
The firmament, the clouds ; — if it so chance 
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The shepherd's mattock breaks the flowery wall, 
How joyously the imprisoned waves escape ; 
Flood calls to flood, mingling in deep embrace, 
The line o'eisweeping, that divided them ; 
Their course henceforth the same ; the blended tide 
Has but one bed, one shore, but one reflection ! " 

All things in heaven and earth are taught by Daidha to her 
youthful friend. Cedar, listening to her, becomes man in 
heart and sense, as he is man in form. But their bliss is of 
brief duration. The maiden is sought in marriage by the 
youth of her tribe. She well knows, that she cannot espouse 
a slave. The antediluvian fashions of courtship are happily 
imagined in the story of Daidha's suitors. 

Segor, the son of Abniel, chooses from' his flock the fair- 
est of the young camels, places it secretly at night among 
those under the damsel's charge, then hides himself to await 
her coming forth at dawn. If sympathy for his love dwells 
in the virgin's breast, she will lead the stray young one to 
the parent camels. But Daidha rejects the offering, and 
leaves it to wander all day among the brambles, moaning for 
thirst ; and Segor, with a saddened heart, departs in silence. 

Abna, the son of Kalem, places two bird's eggs in a nest 
of reeds at her door. If the maiden carefully receive and 
cherish the gift sheltered under the wood-dove's wing, then 
would the young lover know she lent a heedful ear to his 
suit. He lingers uncertain nigh the virgin's threshold. The 
daughter of Phayr comes forth, sees the nest upon the turf, 
but spurns it with her foot; the eggs are broken upon the 
stones, and the son of Kalem dares approach her no more. 

Zebdani, the son of Ormid, comes at night to the door of 
the dwelling of Phayr, a spot consecrated to the worship of 
the Deity, and swept by Selma's hand, to impress in the 
sand the print of his foot. If the maiden coming forth in 
the morning place her own foot-print by its side, the youth, 
watching the signal from afar, would read her favor without 
words. But Daidha, appearing at the threshold, effaces the 
impression quickly, and with scornful gesture flings the dust 
to the winds ; and Zebdani blushes and departs, weeping 
over his unrequited love. 

The dames of the tribe can conjecture but one cause for 
this coldness; the heart of the maiden is bestowed on another. 
By a cruel yet feminine stratagem, they discover the secret. 

vol. xlviii. — no. 103. 58 
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Daidha is imprisoned ; and her lover, condemned to death, 
is once more reprieved by the patriarch, and sold to another 
master. 

But love will accomplish miracles. Daidha escapes night- 
ly from her cell to meet her beloved. Their interviews are 
long concealed from her cruel relatives. Her twin offspring 
are consigned to his care. He maintains them in secret, till 
accident discovers them one day to Segor. The children of 
the stranger slave are dreaded by the superstitious shepherds. 
They are thrown into the river. But at that moment a wild 
shriek is heard; a woman rushes from the crowd, plunges 
into the stream, and brings them both to shore. A fearful 
sentence is pronounced on the hapless pair. Cedar is con- 
demned to perish in the waters before the eyes of Daidha, 
who is then led to the tower of famine, and left to her fate. 
Day after day sees her immured in her living tomb, till the 
gnawings of hunger have rendered her incapable of minister- 
ing to the sustenance of her offspring. But she is rescued. 
Cedar, who has saved himself from the waters, scales the 
wall of the tower at night, and after a fierce battle with his 
enemies below, succeeds in carrying off Daidha with her 
children. Then commence their solitary wanderings in the 
world, which is all before them. They bend their course 
towards the east. "We will dwell," they say to each other, 
" in some spot where the wandering bird rests his wing, in 
some cave sheltered from the tempest; we will tame the 
young gazelles to sport on the turf with our little ones; we 
will be good to all, and will love all ; having league with the 
lion of the desert, with the insect, with the bird of heaven. 
But man, evil man, will we shun," &c. 

One night, while they are sleeping in their solitude, Cedar 
is aroused by a rustling in the foliage near them, and the 
sound of footsteps. His projected alliance with the beasts 
of the forest does not prevent the fear of them, and he re- 
ceives the supposed foe with a cry of defiance. A low mur- 
mur responds ; the next instant the unknown enemy lies dead 
at his feet. The dawn discovers to them the faithful dog, 
that had guarded their flocks, following them thus far through 
the deserts to meet death from his master's hand. The ex- 
iles bury their last friend with many tears, and pursue their 
way. 

A sorer trial awaits them. One day, descending to ex- 
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plore a ravine, they leave their infants beneath a palm-tree, 
unwilling to tempt danger with them. They return ; the 
children are missing. With cries of agony the parents seek 
them everywhere in vain, till looking upward at a sudden cry, 
they perceive an eagle sailing calmly over the abyss, bearing 
one of their children to his eyrie. The shriek of terror that 
springs to Daidha's lips is stifled by fear that it may cost her 
babe's life. 

" They saw him float, self-balanced, towards the mouth 
Of a vast cavern in the mountain's side ; 
They saw him enter with expanded wing, 
With his dear burden in the darkness swallowed. 
At the same instant one wild cry arose 
From both their hearts ; as 'mid devouring flames 
Some youthful mother, whom the husband's arm 
Has snatched from death, clasping her little ones, 
And numbering the dear group with trembling finger, 
If one is missing, swifter than swift thought 
She rushes back into the burning dwelling, 
Grasps the red metal with unconscious hand, 
Or climbs the ladder crumbling 'neath her feet, 
'Mid terrors man would fly, to save her child 
Or perish too; so, ere a word escaped, 
Despairing Daidha rushed with Cedar on. 
In vain the cliff* opposed its steep ascent ; 
Their footsteps baffled e'en the chamois' speed ; 
The soul did bear them upward, and from crag 
To crag they passed as in a dream ; their lips 
Paused not to inhale the air ; scarce felt they even 
The frail hold that sustained them ; on the summit 
Alone their eyes were fixed, nor saw below 
The rocky fragments, or the dread abyss ; 
By slender shrubs suspended oft, and seeking 
A foothold on the crag, swayed to and fro 
Like reeds in the wild gust, the sport of winds 
That landward rushing, swept the sterile rock. 

"Above the crags, which they at length o'ermastered, 
A sloping lawn stretched out ; the verdant space 
Shut in by granite walls on either side, 
Watered by slender rills, that serpent-like 
Glided along the turf ; and o'er the steep 
Whence gushed the rills, a cavern's arch was seen. 
Panting and anxious hither fled the parents, 
Entering the rocky mouth ; a giant eagle 
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Flew off at their approach, smiting the air 

With his unfolded wing so forcibly, 

They fell to earth, weak and in sore affright. 

But Daidha's heart, for her loved offspring trembling, 

Would there have striven with the thunder's self. 

They gained the cavern's depths ; a cry escaped them ; 

Another gave response ; the mother, bending 

Beneath the weight of joy, beheld her children, 

Yet from their sight recoiled ! * * What influence 

Spell-bound and held them motionless and silent? " 

An old man of majestic mien sits at the bottom of the cave, 
holding on his knees, like a tender mother, their rescued in- 
fants. The old man wears not the rude aspect of the primi- 
tive tribes. Intellect and benevolence sit on his serene brow, 
and a holy beauty, which bends the hearts of his untutored 
visitants to worship him as a god. His purple mantle, of 
rich texture, half conceals the babes. He is first to perceive 
the astonished pair, and with gentle courtesy bids them draw 
nigh. Daidha rushes to clasp her infants to her bosom, and 
Cedar falls on his knees, as in presence of a superior being. 

The lovers take up their abode with the aged prophet, and 
the indulgent poet taxes his imagination to furnish them, on 
the grandest scale, with all that can contribute to their pleas- 
ure, of the fruits of earth, — with all that is magnificent in 
scenery ; in short, theirs is a rival abode to that of Jocelyn 
and Lawrence on the Alpine heights. The old man instructs 
them in the art of tilling the earth, of gathering the ripened 
grain, and of breadmaking ; processes, it seems, unknown to 
the imperfect civilization of their native tribe. He reasons 
also of truth and righteousness ; directs their worship to the 
only true God, whose servant he is, and relates his past his- 
tory. A dweller in the midst of an impious race, the earth- 
born giants of ancient tradition, who arrogated to themselves 
the worship of an oppressed people, assuming the name and 
attributes of deities, he had exposed their impiety, and 
found refuge from their vengeance in this solitary cave, where 
"the music of the winds is heard as from an organ, and the 
new-born day lights up its recesses with its golden light." 
He reads to them from a book enclasped in gold and gems, 
the word of the living God. He describes the luxury of the 
impious race whose worship he has abandoned. 

" My children ! what those mystic walls conceal 
No words can paint. There endless may you roam 
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Through forests of pure marble, where the shade 

And murmur have the freshness of green trees. 

There leaves of finest gold, carved by the chisel, 

Tremble at every breeze, and cheat the wild bird. 

There rivers, from their course enticed by art, 

Back to earth's surface flow, and gush in springs, 

Watering the flowers that bloom in hanging gardens 

With foamy rain, or spread in glassy streams, 

Or, hurled toward heaven in liquid columns, meet 

In arcades of pure crystal, — limpid domes 

Of rare and curious fashion, where through crystal 

The blue heaven shines, and the warm dazzling sunlight 

Crowns all with wavy silver, or, with rays 

Broken into a thousand diamond fragments, 

Blends sparkling beauty with its genial coolness. 

At night, when torch and cresset light the palace, 

These fair pavilions blaze with brilliancy; 

In every fount the lustre multiplied, 

They seem to shoot and roll in waves of fire." 

The eighth "vision" is filled with fragments from the 
primitive book, in which the prophet has recorded the truth 
for the instruction of his fellow-creatures. The happiness 
of the lovers in this retreat is perfect ; but already the "judg- 
ing Nemesis " is roused against them. One evening, going 
to the house of prayer, they find the old man seated alone, 
the holy volume on his knees, his brow pale with the inspira- 
tion that fills his soul, for a vision from above is upon him. 
It is the warning of his approaching end, and with meek re- 
signation he pours out his devotion to the will of his Master. 
While the lovers regard him with awe, a barque of strange 
shape, sailing on the bosom of the air like a ship on the 
waters, alights on the summit of the rock, and three men of 
fierce aspect rush into the cave and seize the prophet. They 
are the messengers of the giant gods, seeking for purposes of 
vengeance the enemy of their faith. The martyr's doom is 
sealed ; to wring a recantation from his lips, his tormentors 
suspend him by a cord over the abyss, promising him life 
and pardon if he will abjure his religion. His last words at- 
test his devotion to the true God, and the next instant his 
body is dashed to pieces on the rocks below. The murder- 
ers survey their lovely captives with admiration, and resolve 
to carry them as gifts to their king. The aerial ship is 
launched on its homeward voyage, and much brilliant poetry 
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is expended in describing their course amid clouds and tem- 
pests, and wheeling stars, above scenery ever varying, till 
they descend at the city of the giants. 

The strange and beautiful beings found in the retreat of 
Adona'i are offered as an acceptable present to the sovereign. 
Daidha is sent to the women's apartment to await the mon- 
arch's pleasure, and Cedar is cast into prison, to tame the spirit 
that could awe even his cruel captors. The author has lav- 
ished all the wealth of language to depict the splendor and 
luxury of this abode of evil, the hateful magnificence of these 
powerful beings elevated by popular superstition, and the in- 
trigues of their impious court. The tyrant reigns by fear, 
but leans upon, and dreads at the same time, the mightiest of 
his inferiors, Asrafiel, who has in secret vowed his destruc- 
tion. His favorite, Lackmi, a young female educated under 
his direction in the midst of vice, is beautifully painted by 
the poet. In the midst of her depravity acknowledging and 
doing homage to virtue, self-abhorrence and remorse are first 
created in her bosom by the contemplation of excellence. 
She visits Cedar in his dungeon, enamoured of his personal 
and mental graces, so superior to all she has hitherto seen ; 
obtains his friendship and confidence, though her love is re- 
pelled with horror ; and promises to procure his liberty, and 
restore him his lost Daidha. At a regal banquet she is de- 
puted by her master to poison Asrafiel ; she murders the 
monarch instead ; and, in the confusion that ensues, Lackmi, 
assuming the sovereignty, liberates Cedar and flies with him 
disguised as his lost bride. At dawn the lover discovers his 
mistake ; he spurns from him the perfidious Lackmi, and 
rushing back to the city of the gods, succeeds, by naming the 
beloved name of Adona'i, in exciting the people to insurrec- 
tion. He enters the palace at the head of an army, just in 
time to rescue his children, and save Daidha from the arms 
of the impious oppressor. 

Once more free, they take their course towards another 
land, guided by Stagyr, one of the race whom Cedar has de- 
posed, but whose life he saved from the infuriated people. 
They escape only to die. The treacherous guide conducts 
them into the desert, where he leaves them at night with their 
only camel ; and, after having triumphed over so many dan- 
gers, Cedar sees his wife and infants perish of thirst, just 
when relief is at hand. He perceives at a distance a group 
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of palms that overshadow a spring. The fainting mother is 
too much exhausted to reach the spot ; hut Cedar speeds 
thither alone. He returns with water, but too late. Daidha 
lies cold on her last bed. Cursing life, Cedar raises a funer- 
al pile over the beloved corpses, and immolates himself upon 
them. The voice of his doom sounds in his dying ear. 

" Va ! descends, cria-t-il, toi qui voulus descendre ! 
Mesure, esprit tombe, ta chute a ton remord ! 
Dis le gout de la vie et celui de la mort ! 
Tu ne remonteras au ciel qui te vit naitre 
Que par les cent degres de l'echelle de l'etre, 
Et chacun en montant te brulera le pie ; 
Et ton crime d'amour ne peut etre expie 
Q,u' apres que cette cendre aux quatre vents semee, 
Par le temps reunie et par Dieu ranimee, 
Pour faire a ton esprit de nouveaux vetements 
Aura repris ton corps a tous les elements, 
Et pretant a ton ame une enveloppe neuve, 
Renouvele neuf fois ta vie et ton epreuve ; 
A moins que le pardon, justice de l'amour, 
Ne descende vivant dans ce mortel sejour! " 

"We fail to discern the moral of this sentence. The pun- 
ishment of Cedar cannot be just, for he has no haunting con- 
sciousness of guilt. As man, he is sinless ; and no recol- 
lection of his fault in forfeiting heaven seems to attend him 
in his life on earth. He is, like his bride, an innocent and 
injured being. He receives instruction meekly, like her, 
from the prophet's lips, and abhors the impieties he is com- 
pelled to witness. Besides, his crime at first is not repre- 
sented as a deliberate yielding to temptation, but as obedience 
to a sudden and generous impulse ; the being he loves is in 
danger ; he can rescue her in no other way. This is a fault. 
There are claims that must be satisfied, even in the most 
fantastic fiction, or its moral pretensions must be relinquished ; 
and it falls to the rank of a mere tale devised for amusement. 

Such is the story, which has the advantage of all the em- 
bellishments of gorgeous imagery, and the rich flow of verse 
for which M. de Lamartine is distinguished. The interest is 
charmingly sustained. We know of no modern romance that 
can more pleasingly beguile a few hours ; and this, notwith- 
standing grievous errors in taste, that sometimes interrupt the 
enchantment of the fiction. The episode of Isnel and Ichme, for 
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example, is merely horrible, as are many of the pictures of the 
impious orgies of the giant gods. The conception of Cedar 
and Daidha reminds us of the " Oberon " of Wieland. Like 
the hero and heroine of the German poet, the claims of the 
pair upon our sympathy arise from the inextinguishable love 
they bear each other, the love sublime in its strength, vic- 
torious over persecution and temptation, — triumphant over 
death. 

Our author's passion for illustrating things in the moral, by 
things in the natural world, is indulged throughout these vol- 
umes. Sometimes his similes are extremely happy ; but 
that he often repeats himself, he would be in this particular 
the most ingenious of poets. Thus after describing the in- 
iquity of the worshippers of the Titan king, the developement 
of human nature in its deepest depravity, he proceeds ; 

" So when the plain of Ocean is disturbed, 
In the deep bed of the retreating wave 
The affrighted eye discerns mysterious horrors 
Laid open to the light; foul pits of mire, 
Whose stagnant breath corrupts the moving floods, 
Where huge sea-monsters, stranded in the marsh, 
Expire ; where reptile over reptile crawls ; 
Where, wallowing in the slime himself shook off, 
The hippopotamus exults alone ! " 

Another of his striking comparisons is found where Cedar 
appeals to the injured people, calling them to revenge by his 
fiery eloquence ; 

" So, when the wind upon the ocean main 
Lifteth the waters, first, insensible 
They glide before the breeze, with scarce a murmur 
Laving the silent shore. But to the voice 
Of the roused blast, sweeping their breast again, 
A thousand thousand angry waves reply; 
Beneath the wheeling firmament appears 
Billow o'er billow mounting, till the flood 
Swells to colossal height, and mocks the sky : 
With thunderous moan it smites the shattered steep, 
And in its arms of foam drags down the rocks 
Into the deep, that, erewhile, laved their feet." 

Graphic and glowing as are his descriptions, we have often, 
as has been already hinted, an impression of feebleness, oc- 
casioned by his assiduous accumulation of minute objects, 
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and his habits of idealizing every thing, and of magnifying the 
smallest into the same proportions with the grandest. His 
torch-light is ever in danger of extinguishing his starlight. 
He seems wholly ignorant of the art of producing effect in a 
picture by a few vigorous touches. His landscapes are over- 
laden with coloring and laborious ornament. Nature is not 
good enough for him. His earth is not the same earth we 
inhabit. His suns shine with a purer and more golden light. 
So his men are moral monsters, colossal in good or evil. He 
has not the despairing, philosophical misanthropy of Lord 
Byron ; his views do not shut out the better things of hu- 
manity ; his heart apprehends them ; but his fancy colors them 
with strange hues. He will not paint nature as she is, in the 
mind of man, any more than in the external world. In short, 
he lacks simplicity, which he sacrifices in his morbid desire to 
elevate the ideal. This is the reason why his creations fail to 
command universal interest, to touch the soul. They are not 
beings of our own brotherhood ; they are creatures elaborated 
and refined in the furnace of M. de Lamartine's imagination, 
and then dressed for exhibition in his stiff vesture of embel- 
lishment. 

The next episode, M. de Lamartine informs us, will be 
entitled Les Pecheurs. It will have more of local in- 
terest than the present one. It is more like that of " Joce- 
lyn," for which the public has shown such flattering partial- 
ity. May we hope, that in it our author will endeavour to 
preserve that simplicity in form and coloring, which is ever 
the life of poetry, nor mar the real excellence to which we 
do homage, by an excess of adventitious ornament. 
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